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concerned to speak to several states, and of sev- 
eral matters which I thought instructive; but I 
sat dry and poor, and so remained during our 
to\the next house; where I fared no 

better, but worse. My feeling and judgment 
being quite gone, as to the service in which we 
were canal and though I did not say any 
thing to the other Friends how it fared with me, 
et they were affected therewith as I appre- 
ended. I was in great darkness and distress, 
and sometimes thought of leaving the company 
privately, and going home, but concluded, that 
would not only be a disappointment to my 
friends, but dishonorable to truth, which made 
me determine to go forward, and endure my own 
pain, as much undiscovered as possible. My 
companions, as I before observed, were affected, 
and all save one seemed closed up frem the ser- 
vice, and in the evening of the same day at the 
last house, all of them were silent. There was a 
school near, the master of which was a Friend, 
and the children mostly belonging to Friends, 
whom some of our company appeared willing to 
visit, but others being doubtful, we omitted it, 
which now some thought was not right, and that 
therefore this cloud of darkness and distress 
came upon us, and we were willing to meet at 
the school-house next morning, to try if we could 
recover our former strength in the ownings of 
truth. This being agreed to, each took his way 
home, and it being now night, and I alone, I 
rode slowly, under a deep exercise of mind, and 
humble inquiry into the cause of my own distress ; 
and after some time, being favored with great 
calmness and quietude of mind, I was inwardly 
instructed after this manner: Thou sawest what 
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him to be more careful in several respects, and 
a better example to his family in his attendance 

of meetings. He seemed affected, and said he 

hoped he should mind my advice. I then left 

him, amd met my companions at the school- 

house, and enjoyed great peace. I leave this ° 
remark, to excite all to dwell in meekness and 

fear, and to beware of the will of the creature, 

and the reasonings of flesh and blood, which 

lead into doubting and disobedience. They who 

are faithful in small things, shall truly know an 
increase in that wisdom aud knowledge which 

are from above. 

Before we had gone through this visit, I at- 
tended the quarterly meeting of ministers and 
elders at Concord, and as I sat therein, the un- 
wearied adversary renewed a former charge 
against me, by suggesting to my mind, that I 
might know I had been wrong and under a de- 
lusion, in entertaining a belief I should be called 
to the work of the ministry; for that all who had 
ever been rightly engaged therein, it was greatly 
in the cross to the will of the creature, which 
was not my case, for I was willing. This I felt 
to be true, and was exceedingly distressed, not 
considering that I was made willing by the 
weight of the exercise, which had been several 
years at times very heavy upon me, until it 
seemed as a fire in my bones, and as though I 
was dumb with silence, I held my peace even. 
from good, and my sorrow was stirred, my heart 
was hot within me, while I was musing, the fire 
burned. While under this conflict, a Friend 
stood up with these words, “Also I heard the 
voice of the Lord, saying, whom shall we send, 
and who will go for us? Then said I, here am I, 
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For “ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


John Churchman. 
(Concluded from page 370.) 

When this visit was over, I kept much at 
home, yet was careful to attend meetings on the 
First and other days of the week, and found 
work enough to watch against a lukewarm, in- 
dolent spirit, which would come over me when 
I sat down to wait upon God. Though I came 
to the meeting in a lively engagement of mind, I 
found the warfare against lukewarmness, sleepi- 
ness, and a roving mind, must be steadily main- 
tained, and if none of these hinderances were 
given way to, the Lord when He had proved his 
children, would arise for their help, and scatter 
his and their enemies, which my soul experi- 
enced many times beyond expression. The Lord 
alone is all powerful, and worthy to be waited 
upon and worshipped in humility and reverent 
adoration of soul forever. Indolence and luke- 
warmness bring darkness and death over a meet- 
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0 ' t e was wanting in a family this morning, and would | send me.” Showing, that, “to them whose will 
oR ing, and when generally given way to, occasion | not exhort to more diligence in that respect, and | was rightly subjected to the Lord, it became 
. hard work for even the most livingly exercised | therefore if they continue to do wrong, it shall | their meat and drink, to do the will of Him who 
a Friends to get from under the burthen thereof. be required of thee; on which I became broken | had subjected them by his Divine power, and 
sid It was a mercy that I was preserved seeking, and | jn spirit, and cried in secret, may I not perform | influenced their hearts with his love to man- 
ab could not be satisfied without feeling the renew- | jt yet, and be restored to thy favor? Oh Lord! 


kind;” by which I was relieved, and my spirit 
humbled and made thankful. Next morning 
being the first-day of the week, I went to Kennet 
Meeting, and toward the close thereof, something 
appeared to my mind to offer, but I was fearful 
that the motion for speaking was not enough 
powerful, and had like to have forborne, but re- 
membering what I had suffered by neglecting a 


ings of Divine favor, by which I grew in the 
root of religion, though I thought very slowly, 
but had a hope it would be lasting. 

In 1733, | accompanied Friends on another 
visit to families, wherein, at times, I felt the 
opening of truth in the love of it, and a few 
words to speak to the states of some, though in 
great fear, lest I should put my hand to that 


I am now willing to d8 whatsoever thou requires 
of me, if thou wilt be pleased to be with me. 
Blessed be his name, in mercy He heard my 
supplication, and I was fully persuaded that I 
must go to the house again ; which I concluded to 
do next morning, and went home with a degree 
of comfort, and being weary in body and mind, 
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al , d ha slept sweetly, and awoke in the morning quiet | weak motion in a family visit, as already related, 4 
nily weighty work without the real requiring of duty. | and easy in spirit, and now began to conclude |I stood up, and spoke a few sentences in great al 
she At one family, I thought it would be better for | that I might meet my company and be excused. | fear and brokenness of spirit, and had solid satis- fy 
“a the whole family, in a religious sense, if the] But my covenant was brought to my remem-| faction. I attended the quarterly meeting of i" 
. heads of it were more zealous in attending meet-| brance, and I was given to believe, that peace | business at Concord on Second-day ; on my re- k 

ni ings. I saw the necessity of being examples to} was restored on condition of my performance ;|turn from whence, I let in the old reasoner, A 
4 children and servants, by a careful attendance | therefore I went to the house, though several | who suggested to me, that if I was called to the if 
ths of meetings for worship on the First, and other | miles distant, before sun-rise, the man of the | public ministry, I had not waited for a sufficient a 
- days of the week ; but I was so weak and poor, | house was up, he invited me in, and I followed | commission to speak ; for some had been raised “a 4 
a that I doubted whether it was my duty to men-| him, and sitting down by the fire, being cool} up with great power, and an authority they 44 
oald tion any thing thereof to them, so concluded to | weather, with my mind retired, I felt that I must | could not withstand, but that I might have been 4% 
3s 10 omit it; by which I hoped to judge of what I| not speak before the rest of the family, but rather | still and quiet, the motion was so gentle and low, a 
ance had been about before, and so grew easy in my | jn private, yet was fearful of calling him out,}| and that I must not think to speak in public S| 
-— mind. On the way to the next house, I began | being unwilling to discover any thing to them. | testimony in great meetings with so small a mo- ; 
oe to judge that I had no business to say any thing | In the meantime, he went out, and walked the | tion, and in so doing, I had committed a sin that 

e de at any house; and having forborne in my own way I was to go, I followed, and told him howI| would not be readily forgiven, perhaps a sin 


will, I was now left to my own judgment for a 


: \ felt when we were at his house the morning be- 
time. At the next house, Friends were tenderly 


against the Holy Ghost. My exercise was great, 
fore, and could not be easy without exhorting 


but as I endeavored to be quiet in my mind 
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seeking to know the truth of my present condi- 
tion, I was secretly drawn to attend to some- 
thing that spoke inwardly after this manner, 
“if thou wast to take a lad, an entire stranger 
to thy language and business, however likely he 
appeared for service, thou must speak loud and 
distinctly to him, and perhaps with an accent or 
tone, that might show thee to be in earnest, to 
engage his attention, and point out the business; 
but thou wouldst expect it should be otherwise 
with a child seems up in thine house, who 
knew thy language, and with whom thou hadst 
been familiar. Thou would expect him to wait 
by thee, and watch thy motions, so as to be in- 
structed by thine eye looking upon him, or point- 
ing thy finger, and wouldst rebuke or correct 
such an one, if he did not obey thy will on such 
a small intelligent information.” I was in- 
stantly relieved thereby, believing it to be from 
the Spirit of Truth, that is to lead and guide 
into all truth. 

About this time, as I sat in one of our own 
meetings, I felt a flow of affection to the people, 
for many not of our Society came there, perhaps 
out of curiosity, several young ministers having 
come forth in public testimony; in which ex- 
traordinary flow of affection, I had a very bright 
opening as I thought, and expected to stand up 
with it very soon, but being willing to weigh it 
carefully was not very forward, viewing its gle- 
creasing brightness, until something said as it 
were within me, “is the woe in it, is necessity 
laid upon thee, and therefore woe if thou preach 
not the gospel.” This put me to a stand, and 


made me feel after the living presence of Him, 
in whose name and power I desire to speak, if I 
appeared in testimony ; and not feeling the pure 
life and power of Truth, so as to stand up, the 
brightness of the vision faded, and left me quiet, 


humble, and thankful for this preservation. 


ns 


Friends in Cardiganshire, &c. 


Tue Frienp, of Eighth Month, 1874, con- 
tained an account of a visit that I had paid to 
Gwern Driw, the only spot which seems to have 
been used by the Society of Friends as a burial- 
ground in Cardiganshire. Some particulars were 
also given respecting the Friends who had lived 
in that country, two of whom, Samuel George 
and his brother John George, resided at the 
adjoining village of Llandewi-Brefi, in the early 
part of last century. Iam now able to add to 
this account by having lately had an opportunity 
of perusing some papers left by John Player, a 
Friend of Tockington, near Bristol, who took 
an active part in the concerns of the Society, in 
the latter half of the last century, and died in 
1808, aged about eighty-three. 

In 1753, when John Player was about twenty- 
eight years of age, he spent about six weeks in 
travelling through Wales as companion to one 
whom he describes as “that worthy and honora- 
ble servant of God, William Brown, of Phila- 
delphia.” William Brown was the brother-in- 
law of John Churchman, an eminent American 
minister with whom he was a frequent fellow- 
laborer in the Gospel. They had crossed the 
Atlantic together, but they believed it was best 
for them to carry out their visits in this country 
for the most part separately. In part of his 
service John Churchman had for a companion 
John Pemberton, whom he describes as “a 
sober, well-inclined young man,” and who him- 
self became a valuable minister. John Player 
wrote a brief journal of his visit in Wales with 
William Brown, in which (after mentioning 
meetings held in the counties of Monmouth, 


Glamorgan, Carmarthen and Pembroke), he 
says:— 

‘ Twelfth Month 5th, Fourth-day. — Being 
guided by Morgan Price, we set forward over 
the mountains to the widow Ann Evans, at 
Gwern Driw, in the parish of Llandewi-Brefi, in 
Cardiganshire, at whose house we had a meeting 
on the morrow. A solid and satisfactory meet- 
ing it was, there being some of the neighbors 
well-inclined, and most of the few Friends there 
keep their places pretty well, being of those 
who was first convinced in this place, to whom 
encouragement was given as well as the way of 
life declared to others, which covered the souls 
of some present through the power of Him who 
is all-sufficient, that it seemed as a shower to 
refresh the drooping heart of some there; they 
were encouraged to continue in the practice of 
holding a week-day meeting. From this place 
(on Sixth-day) we set forward guided by Daniel 
Evan, to John Goodwin’s at Esgairgoch, on the 
mountains called Trefeglwys in Montgomery- 
shire. This Friend and his wife are a noble 
pair and well esteemed of at home, having built 
a meeting-house and purchased the ground at 
their cost. We rested with them one day, and 
the morrow being the First-day, we had a meet- 
ing, (which was pretty large—I think I may 
say very, considering the few inhabitants here- 
away) and a solemn and good meeting it was; 
the states of some seeking souls present being 
a pretty deal spoken to and encouraged to go 
on. The morrow we set forward to Llanidloes, 
guided by Edward Rees.” 

This is the only notice of Cardiganshire that 
occurs in this journal, and Gwern Driw is also 
the only place in that county mentioned by 
John Churchman, but the names given of the 
Friends who were seen by William Brown and 
his companion form connecting links respecting 
others. Daniel Evan, who guided these Friends 
into the adjoining county of Montgomery, was 
the grandfather of an elderly woman who was 
living in the village of Llandewi-Brefi, in 1873, 
and who very pleasantly supplied some of the 
information I sought. The widow Ann Evans 
was the sister of the Georges, and of them John 
Player has left the following interesting account. 

“An account of John Goodwin’s visit to some 
young convinced at Gwern Driw, as related by 
himself to me the 8th of Twelfth Month, 1753, 
at his house at Esgairgoch. 

“*At the Yearly Meeting at Llandovery, in 
Carmarthenshire, [in 1709], was observed two 
young men of sober and grave deportment to be 
eften pretty much reached in the meetings, and 
much tendered by the power of Truth. By their 
apparel and speech they were taken to be Friends, 
but none knew from whence they were, neither 
did any ask them as I know, nor make inquiry 
after them till they were gone from the town, 
when it rose with me to inquire after them, but 
they were gone; but by some means I found they 
lived in Cardiganshire, but where, or what their 
names I could not learn. Some time after my 
return home, I found it laid on me to go and 
visit those two young’men, but where to go I 
knew not, nor whom to inquire after: so delayed 
in going till I could not with ease of spirit stay 
any longer at home. Then calling to mind that 
there was no Friends lived in that county as I 
knew of, save an old man at Aberystwith, to 
whom I resolved to go and inquire if he knew 
of any such as my concern was to; so taking 
my horse, early in a morning, I rode to this 
Friend, who I found more ignorant concerning 
them than myself; so there was I left in a great 
strait: to go back I did not dare, without of- 


fence to my Master, and where to go forward 
I could not tell, but being very low in myself 
I resolved to rely on the Divine Director for my 
guide, and accordingly turned my horse and 
rode out of the town, resolving to ride that road 
I found most freedom to take, when I came 
where there was two. Accordingly, having fol- 
lowed this Guide without asking anyone after 
any religious or sober people till I came within 
about a mile of the place where they lived, 
where, seeing a man keeping sheep, I found 
freedom to go and ask him if he knew of any 
sober, religious people thereabout. He told me 
there was two young men and their sister who 
lived about a mile off, that was called Quakers, 
who would not pull off their hat nor go to 
church, but did sit together without any preach- 
ing: at hearing of which my heart leaped for 
joy. Linquired of him the way, and rode to 
the house, where being come I called at the 
door and asked if any religious people lived 
there. The father came to me, who was a sour, 
old man and much displeased with my manner 
of addressing him; but his son John being in a 
garden behind the house, heard my first inquiry 
and ran to me and fell on my neck and kissed 
me,—having in the spirit knowledge of my 
coming. It was now near night, and where to 
get lodging could not tell, and they were afraid 
to ask their father for me to lodge there, but de- 
sired me to ask myself, which I did, and he told 
his son he might set up my horse and take me 
in. So after having been there a little time, the 
father began to exclaim against his children for 
their leaving the church and joining in so foolish 
a worship as he apprehended ours was. I was 
led in the meekness of wisdom to open to him 
the way of righteousness, he became more moder. 
ate, and suffered his children to sit with me, we 
were comforted in each others’ company ; being 
one in all things, though they had not seen or 
heard anything of our Society till a little before 
the aforesaid Yearly Meeting. Their names 
were Samuel George, John George, and Ann, 
their sister, (now the widow Ann Evans, at 
whose house the meeting is held).’” 

The foregoing narrative is a valuable addition 
to the memoir of Samuel George, which is pub- 
lished in the fifth part of ‘“‘ Piety Promoted,” 
but is equally valuable as portraying the earnest 
Christian character of John Goodwin, of whom 
there is also an account in “ Piety Promoted” 
confirming the impression that he “walked by 
faith, not by sight” in other cases besides this, 
in which he seemed to remember that “ it is not 
the will of our Father which is in heaven that 
one of the little ones should perish,” even if he 
had literally to carry out our Saviour’s descrip- 
tion of “going into the mountains” to seek some 
of his flock. To accomplish this object was no 
light matter, for the first journey to Aberystwith 
would be about thirty miles, and after getting 
no information at that place, there would be 
about thirty miles more to ride before reaching 
Llandewi-Brefi. 

John Goodwin was in very limited circun- 
stances when he was a young man, and being 
anxious for the support of his family, he pro 
posed following his parents and other near re 
lations who had removed to America; but find- 
ing a stop in his mind, and feeling after Divine 
counsel, he found it his place to settle in his 
native land, and it livingly arose in his heart 
that the Lord would provide for him and his 
family. “ At the close of his days he said with 
thankfulness that the Lord had fulfilled this to 
him.” About the twenty-seventh year of his 
age he was called to the work of the ministry, 
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From “ Tue InpsPENpeNt.” 


A Greater Niagara. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 

Having distinct mental pictures of over forty 
famous cataracts, I eagerly embraced an oppor- 
tunity to add another, viz., that of the Shoshone 
Falls, of the Snake River, in Idaho, called above 
the Greater Niagara. 

These falls lie 26 miles south of Shoshone, a 
town on the Oregon Short Line. A driver was 
found who would take me there and back in one 
day in winter for $12. 

The road runs over a plain of lava 250 miles 
long by 25 to 100 miles wide. It has the usual 
characteristics of lava; mounds, dikes, fissures 
and caves. Into one of these a locomotive might 
run for half a mile, or in the night a man might 
drop into unfathomed depths. 

At eleven o’clock the sun burned through the 
fog and revealed a vast landscape—in the dis- 
tance blue as the sea, set round with jeweled 
mountains, glittering in snow and ice. Half an 
hour later, in the level earth, appeared a chasm 
50 miles long, 1,000 feet deep, and at the bottom 
of this lay the green river, reflecting with perfect 
fidelity the winding lines of the perpendicular 
walls, and reproducing the variegated tints of 
the cleft lava so faithfully that the chasm seemed 
twice as deep as it was; and beyond its multiplied 
depth one gazes into the azure depths of heaven. 

The first impulse is to kneel in silent adoration 
of the great God who can put such sublimity and 
beauty in the midst of such desolation. The 
walls of this chasm are so perpendicular that 
one mightecome, perishing br water, from one 
of these plains of terrible lava, and wander for 
ten miles in sight of this delicious coolness and 
be unable to find a single place where he could 
descend. At the point where we reached the 
chasm descent can be made. The quiet river 
suddenly changes from eight hundred feet below 
the general level of the country to one thousand 
and ten feet below, by the Shoshone Falls. Just 
above the cataract, close to the terrible descent, 
runs a ferry, guided by a wire rope. 

The water above the falls is more than two 
hundred feet deep, its bottom never having been 
reached. Below the falls is an unascertained 
depth. This shows that the chasm has been 
dammed to this enormous height. 

Going down the sides of this cliff toward 
the bottom, one can easily study the process of 
their manufacture. Over this vast plain have 
poured successive floods of lava from unknown 
fountains hundreds of miles away, and at inter- 
vals of unknown periods of time. Just above 
Bamas, south of Mount Hermon, one may see 
a low flat crater that has poured its stream of 
lava down the gorge, where a young Damascus 
river is born; but there does not seem to have 
been but one such overflow. On the inside of 
the crater of Popocatapet! may be seen dozens 
of successive overflows each of which has raised 
the mountain by its thickness. So here may be 
seen great numbers of overflows. In several 
lower ones the break went through many little 
caves in the lava, showing where gas had been 
evolved that found no outlet. Sometimes the 
developing gas threw up a mound in the viscous 
mass of the lava, and the next layer of lava, 
respecting the hardened mound, rose above it. 

Little islands divide the stream into six cas- 
cades, dropping down seventy feet. Then the 
whole river is compressed to a breadth of 750 
feet, and united again into a single stream, it 
makes its sublime dash of 210 feet into the 





and became an able instrument in turning many 
from darkness to light and from Satan to the 

wer of God. He often paid religious visits in 

ales and in some parts of England. He is 
described as having heen pleasant in conversa- 
tion, and continued fresh and lively to old age. 
During his last illness he appeared to be in a 
heavenly frame of mind, abounding with praises 
to God for his continued mercies; often express- 
ing how valuable the enjoyment of the love of 
God is on a dying bed. He died in 1763, aged 
about eighty-two years. 

Esgairgoch, where John Goodwin lived, is a 
village about eight miles from Llanidloes, in 
Montgomeryshire, very near the sources of the 
Severn and the Wye, on the slopes of Plinlimmon. 
It was of such a Welsh mountain as this, though 
more probably it was Cader-Idris that George 
Fox wrote with no expressions of incredulity, 
that the country people said it was two or three 
miles high. And he says, “From the side of 
the hill I could see a great way. And I was 
moved to set my face several ways, and to sound 
the day of the Lord there. And I told John 
? John (a faithful Welsh minister) in what 
places God would raise up a people to himself, 
to set under his own teaching. These places he 
took notice of, and since then hath a great 
people arisen in those places.” 

At the time that John Goodwin was living, 
we are told by John Churchman that there were 
at Esgairgoch “several tender Friends,” but he 
adds, the living are scarcely able to bear the 
weight of the professors, who, although they 
know the truth, do not abide therein, and so are 
as withered branches cast forth. 

Amongst those who then lived there was 
Edward Rees, who followed the occupation of a 
mountain farmer; his widow, Elizabeth Rees, 
continued to reside at Esgairgoch gntil her 
decease in 1804, at the advanced age of ninety- 
seven. Their descendants settled further south, 
and the last survivor in the Society of Friends 
who retained the family name was their grand- 
son, the late Jonathan Rees, who died at Neath 
in 1867. 

In thus gathering together fragments respect- 
ing the Friends in Cardiganshire, the exact 
limits have been exceeded by the mention that 
has been made of some who lived in the adjoin- 
ing county of Montgomery. Although Friends 
have ceased to exist in these districts, yet when 
we turn to such records as we can find respecting 
them, it is evident that Friends’ principles were 
far more extensively held in the latter than in 
the former county; but the number seems to 
have been greatly reduced by emigration to 
America, on which continent the Welsh element 
is still very apparent in the surnames that fre- 
quently occur, for there we hear of the families 
of Evans, Griffiths, Jenkins, Jones, Thomas, 
Williams, and other names that are most 


familiar in Wales. F. J. Grpsons. 
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water below. This is nearly a third greater fall 
than Niagara. It is not quite a perpendicular 
plunge. Projecting rocks dash the whole mighty 
mess into cataracts of foam and furious spray, 
over which hovers Iris on her wings of flame. 
At Niagara there is a sense of power sometimes 
producing a feeling akin to terror. But here, 
though the chasm is deepened, from 160 to 
1,000 feet, the sublime is touched and glorified 
by the beautiful. Sometimes the volume of 
water is nearly equal to that of Niagara. Of 
course the volume of rising mist, because of the 
greater fall and the fury of foam from the pro- 
Jecting rocks is much greater. And as the wind 
toys with the rising clouds, the rainbows shift 
and play, as if angels of glory were practising 
their mazy movements in the presence of this 
sublime exhibition of power. 

On one of the little crags of islands in the 
upper fall a pair of bald eagles have nested for 
years and raised their young in the midst of the 
thunder and spray of the waters. 








































































































From “ Tue Curistian Apvocate.” 


Science Leading to God. 


Some years ago there came to the writer a letter 
very full of interest. It was froma young botan- 
ist, expressing the wish that ministers would take 
more interest in, and become better acquainted 
with, natural science as part of God’s revelation 
of himself, his wisdom and goodness to man. 
It went on to give an account of the young man’s 
religious history. Trained up by his father to 
disbelief of the Bible, he was ever on the watch 
for new arguments against it. Hearing some- | 
thing about what the noted infidel of to-day ifpe |! 
calls “the mistakes of Moses,” he thought he 
would take up the study of geology, as likely to 
give him what he was seeking, new weapons 
against the Christian revelation. 

For a time all went well, but as he obtained 
further knowledge of the facts of geology, he 
began to find them turning against him, began 
to see a wonderful harmony between the “ testi- 
mony of the rocks” and the history of creation 
as given in the Book of Genesis, became convinced 
that the God of creation and the God of the Bible 
must be the same, and was brought by his geolo- 
gical studies to a hearty belief in the Bible and 
the religion of Christ contained in it. 

Nor is this a solitary or unparalleled experi- 
ence. This is nothing new under thesun. Evo- 
lution has been considered by many as the great 
infidel bugbear of the age, the great and dreaded 
enemy of revelation. It has been brought for- 
ward to fight religion, to show that it is unneces- 
sary, unnatural, unscientific. It has been used 
to prove that nothing came down from above; 
that all was of the earth, earthy ; that as our high 
scientific authority has told us, “in matter alone 
can be seen the promise and potency of all things.” 
Therefore we are to bow down before and wor- 
ship, not God, but nature, and that spelled with 
a small “ n.” 

But it did not take long to show that, reason- 
ing from all experience, evolution demonstrated 
an evolver, just as much as creation a Creator, 
that plan and accomplishment, means bringing 
about an end, required and proved intelligence ; 
that law necessitated a law-maker; and as to the ‘ 
underlying facts in human nature and history fy 
on which religion is based, and to which it is ‘ 
fitted, as to those motives to which religion ap- ¥ 
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As A RULE, an employer in any line of occu- 
— must work harder than any of those whom 

e employs, in order to be a success in his under- 
takings. They are compelled to work within 
certain hours for certain specified wages. He is 
free to work earlier and later than they do, as a 
means of keeping up the business that shall give 
them employment. When a man by advance- 
ment passes from the grade of a oles or an 
operative to an employer, he is sure to find that 
his new freedom brings to him a privilege of 
harder work and more of it, with an alternative 
of comparative failure. 
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peals, it soon began to be seen that science, when 
she denied or ignored them, had not thought 
her way through, and that the very motives to 
which religion appeals are those upon which we . 
must rely to lead and impel and inspire us to 4 
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reach the summit of human attainment, progress, 
success. ‘ 

Altruism—a rather formidable sounding, com- 
paratively recent, but very harmless word—is 
made to work this apparent miracle of harmo- 
nizing the teachings of pure science with the 
claims of religion. Science has been investiga- 
ting the condition of man primeval as she thinks, 
certainly man degraded, undeveloped, savage, 
brutish. She has announced loudly her law of 
the “survival of the fittest ;” that is, the strongest, 
most savage, fiercest. For cycles there was war, 
struggle, combat ; every man’s hand against every 
other man ; a condition of constant, bitter, deadly 
antagonism. Selfishness reigned triumphant. 

But it began to be apparent that this could 
not go on forever; that it entirely prevented 
human progress; would, if carried out to its 
logical end, annihilate humanity. Science was 
compelled to recognize the religion of altruism, 
“otherism,” the right, the claims, the relations, 
of others. She now differentiates between our- 
selves and our fellows, and then acknowledges 
and points out that mutual helpfulness is essen- 
tial to both, and that human progress is possible 
only when this great law of love begins to be 
obeyed. 

But she does not ‘stop here ; she develops her 
religion, her gospel of altruism ; and by and by, 
studying the actual facts in the life of man im- 
proving, progressing, developing, she is compelled 
to differentiate again between the lower and the 
higher, between man and something superior to 
man, better than man, a “something that makes 
for righteousness,” “ nature and thesupernatural,” 
and lo, a God is found to be thought out, recog- 
nized by man, the result of his improvement in 
thought and life, and absolutely essential to his 
highest attainment. 

But this is only what the Bible has been tell- 
ing us these thousands of years of God, our 
Father ; of our fellow-men, our brothers. It is 
what Christ proclaimed when He gave his epi- 
tome of the commandments: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and mind, 
and soul, and strength; and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” The Bible and the religion of Christ 
have long ago anticipated science, and taught 
and insisted upon as absolutely essential to man’s 
deliverance from the power of selfishness, this 
idea of “ looking not every man on his own things, 
but every man on the things of others.’ 

And now social science, in her study of human 
history, has stumbled upon and is presenting the 
part that those nations and those individuals 
who have made the greatest advances, risen to 
the highest plane of life and action, have been 
inspired, stimulated by this motive and principle. 

Furthermore, the Golden Rule, “Therefore 
all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them,” has been de- 
monstrated to be the only way to successful liy- 
ing; not exalting others above ourselves, not 
impoverishing ourselves to make others rich, not 
wronging ourselves to right others, but having 
love and justice ever go hand in hand, desiring 
that which is best and highest for ourselves, and 
desiring it equally for others, and finding our 
highest happiness in promoting the welfare of 
our country and of humanity, and thus “adorn- 
ing the doctrine of our God and Saviour ;” while 
to God our loyalty, our devotion, our self-sacrifice, 
the best service of our lives, are to go out un- 
checked, unlimited by thought of other existence. 
Herein “science and the Btble,” Divine revela- 
tion and human history, harmonize in their 
teachings. And to every such life, whether in 
the first century or the nineteenth, whether amid 
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pagan darkness or in the full light of Christian 
civilization, humanity has ever bore witness, 
recognized its power for good, given it praise and 
honor even when it has failed to imitate and 
copy. 

Wherever has been seen on earth a noble, help- 
ful, useful life, thus has it been inspired, in love 
to God and love to man has it ever been rooted 
and grounded, and thus through infinite riches 
of grace in Christ Jesus our Lord has it entered 
into life eternal. 
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Our Heritage. 
(Continued from page 372.) 
“The father to the children shall make known thy 
truth.”—Isaiah xxxvili. 19. 
“ And all thy children shall be taught of the Lord; 


and great shall be the peace of thy children.—Isaiah 
liv. 13. 


From John Barclay’s History of Friends in 
Scotland, we gain a pleasing picture of the re- 
ligious life of Christian Barclay, the widow of 
the Apologist. Every morning when her seven 
children were up and dressed, “she sat down 
with them before breakfast, and in a religious 
manner waited upon the Lord. Which pious 
care” the historian adds “and motherly instruc- 
tion of her children when young, doubtless had 
its desired effect upon them, for, as they grew in 
years they grew in the knowledge of the blessed 
Truth.” “Thus cherished and watered, did Peter 
Gardiner,” a minister from Essex, England, 
“find this group of young olive plants, when he 
entered their abode.” 

Many are probably familiar with the account 
of his visit to the meetings of UrygAberdeen 
and Montrose; and the remarkable visitation of 
Divine Grace which was at that time extended 
to so many of the young there: Christian, Cath- 
arine, Robert, David and Patience Barclay, all 
appearing in impressive, solemn testimony or 
prayer. 

David was but twelve years of age ; Christian 
fourteen. Indeed they were all under the age 
of twenty-two. 

Christian, for fifty-seven years, continued to 
exercise faithfully her gift in the ministry, dying 
at the age of seventy-one. 

There seems in Peter Gardiner’s letter, ad- 
dressed to these meetings after his visit, advice 
which is not inappropriate to the present day. 
“T beseech you all in the love of God, do not 
despise the day of small things; for whosoever 
despiseth the day of small things in themselves, 
or others, a withering day will certainly come 
upon them. 

“Therefore, dear Friends, ery mightily unto 
the Lord on behalf of your children, for I do 
believe the Lord will pour out his Spirit upon 
them, and make them very glorious, as they give 
up in obedience unto Him.” 

“T have sweet peace with Him that is the 
Redeemer of Israel, and am now waiting for my 
pilot to conduct me to my long home,” was the 
dying message of this servant of the Lord, whose 
services were so tenderly extended toward the 
young. His ministry thus eminently blessed, 
was the self-denying message of the cross of 
Christ. He exhorted “ to think nothing too dear 
to part with; but that all might be freely given 
up for Christ.” “That their eyes might be unto 
Him, and so abide faithful unto the end.” 

David Hall, a minister, and a truly consci- 
entious and highly educated teacher among 
Friends, in 1703, who was at the head of what 
was known as the “ Quaker’s Seminary at Skep- 
ton,” for thirty-two years, writes thus of his 
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concern for his scholars: “For the good of my 
pupils, that they might in their blooming years 
imbibe the sound principles of the pure and un- 
defiled religion, and receive early impressions 
thereof in their tender minds, I generally kept 
little meetings in my house or school, when at 
home, every Third or Seventh-day evening. In 
these I waited upon the Lord with the boys} and 
as I found openness and freedom, ted my lambs, 
either by causing them to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures by turns, and making observations to them 
upon the same, or by ordering them alternately 
to read other religious books, or giving some 
times my own mind and experience to encourage 
the good and discourage the evil in them all, 
I loved my Master, and therefore fed his lambs 
with pleasure ; yet not without exercise for some 
that would needs creep through or break the 
hedge.” —Friends’ Library, vol. 13. 


(To be continued.) 


A Daughter Worth Having. 


Two gentlemen, friends who had been parted 
for years, met in a crowded city street. The one 
who lived in the city was on his way to meet a 
pressing business engagement. After a few ex- 
pressions of delight, he said: 

“Well, I’m off. I’m sorry, but it can’t be 
helped. I will look for you to-morrow at dinner. 
Remember, two o’clock sharp. I want you to see 
my wife and child.” 

“ Only one child ?” asked the other. 

“Only one,” came the answer, tenderly; “a 
daughter. But she’s a darling.” 

And then they parted, the stranger in the city 
getting into a street-car for the park. Aftera 
block or two a group of five girls entered the car; 
they all evidently belonged to families of wealth ; 
they conversed well. Each carried a very elabo- 
rately dgcorated lunch-basket; each was well 
dressed. Shey, too, were going to the park fora 
picnic. They seemed happy and amiable until 
the car again stopped, this time letting in a pale- 
faced girl of about eleven and a sick boy of four. 
These children were shabbily dressed, and on 
their faces were looks of distress. They, too, 
were on their way to the park. The gentleman 
thought so; so did the group of girls, for he heard 
one of them say, with a look of disdain : 

“ T suppose those ragamuffins are on an excur- 
sion, too!” 

“T shouldn’t want to leave home if I had to 
look like that; would you?” This to another 
girl, 

n 4 No, indeed! But there is no accounting for 
tastes. I think there ought to be a special line 
of cars for the lower classes.” 

All this was spoken in a low tone, but the 
gentleman heard it. Had the child, too? He 
glanced at the pale face, and saw tears. He was 
angry. Just then the exclamation, “ Why, there 
is Nettie! Wonder where she is going?” caused 
him to look out upon the corner, where a sweet- 
faced young girl stood beckoning to the car- 
driver. When she entered the car she was 
warily greeted by the five, and they made room 
for her beside them. They were profuse in ex- 
clamations and questions. 

“Where are you going?” asked one. 

“QO, what lovely flowers! Who are they for?” 
said another. 

“T’m on my way to Belle Clark’s. She is sick, 
you know, and the flowers are for her.” 

She answered both questions at once, and then 
glancing toward the door of the car, saw the,pale 
girl looking wistfully at her. She smiled at the 
child, a tender look beaming from her beautiful 
eyes, and then, forgetting she wore a handsome 
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velvet skirt and costly jacket, and that her 
shapely hands were covered with well-fitted 
loves, she left her seat and crossed over to the 
ittle one. She Jaid one hand on the boy’s thin 
cheeks as she asked of his sister : 

“This little boy is sick, is he not?” and “he 
is your brother, I am sure.” 

It seemed hard for the girl to answer, but 
finally she said : 

“Yes, miss; he is sick. Freddie never has 
been well. “Yes, miss, he is my brother. We're 

ing to the park to see if ’twont make Freddie 

ter.” 

“T am glad you are going,” the young girl 
replied in a low voice, meant for no one’s ears 
except those of the child. “I think it will do 
him good; it’s lovely there, with the spring 
flowers all in bloom. But where is your lunch? 
You ought to have a lunch after so long a ride.” 

Over the little girl’s face came a flush. 

“ Yes, miss; we ought to, for Freddie’s sake ; 
but, you see, we didn’t have any lunch to bring. 
Tim—he’s our brother—he saved these pennies 
eo as Freddie could ride to the park and back. 
I guess, mebbe, Freddie’ll forget about being 
hungry when he gets to the park.” 

There were tears in the lovely girl’s eyes as she 
listened ; and very soon she asked the girl where 
she lived and wrote the address down in a tablet 
which she took from a bag on her arm. 

After riding a few blocks she left the car, but 
she had not left the little ones comfortless. Half 
the bouquet of violets and hyacinths were 
clasped in the sister’s hand, while the sick boy, 
with radiant face, held in his hand a package, 
from which he helped himself now and then, 
saying to his sister in a jubilant whisper: 

“She said we could eat ’em all, every one, 
when we got to the park. What made her so 
good and sweet to us?” 

And the little girl whispered back : 

“It’s "cause she’s beautiful as well as her 
clothes,” the gentleman heard her whisper. 

When the park was reached the five girls hur- 
ried out. Then the gentleman lifted the little 
boy in his arms and carried him out of the car 
across the road into the park, the sister with a 
heart full of gratitude following. He paid fora 
nice ride for them in the goat-carriage; he 
treated them to oyster soup at the park restau- 
rant. 

At two o’clock sharp the next day the two 
gentlemen, as agreed, met again. 

“This is my wife,” the host said, proudly in- 
troducing a comely lady ; “and this,” as a young 
lady of fifteen entered the parlor, “is my daugh- 
ter.” 

“Ah!” said the guest, as he extended his hand 
in cordial greeting, “this is the dear girl whom 
I saw yesterday in the street-car. I don’t wonder 
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THE JUG OF WHISKEY. 


The following poem, taken from the London Star of 
Sixth Month 12th, 1792, shows that the contents of the 


whiskey jug were known a hundred years ago: 


Within these earthen walls confined 
The ruin lurks of human kind; 

More mischiefs here united dwell, 

And more diseases haunt this cell 

Than ever plagued the Egyptian flocks, 
Or ever cursed Pandora’s box. 


Within these prison walls repose 

The seeds of many a bloody nose, 

The chattering tongue, the horrid oath, 
The fist for fighting nothing loath, 

The nose with diamonds glowing red, 
The bloated eye, the broken head. 


Forever fastened be this door— 
Confined within a thousand more 
Destructive fiends of hateful shape 
F’en now are planning an escape. 


Here only by a cork controlled, 

And slender walls of earthen mould, 
In all the pomp of death, reside 
Revenge, that ne’er was satisfied : 
The trees that bear the deadly fruit 
Of maiming, murder and dispute ; 
Assaults that innocence assail ; 

The images of gloomy jails; 

The giddy thought on mischief bent; 
The evening hour in folly spent. 

All these within this jug appear, 
And Jack, the hangman, in the rear! 


Thrice happy he, who early taught 
By nature, ne’er this poison sought, 
He, with the purling stream content, 
The beverage quafis that Nature meant ; 
In reason’s scale, his actions weighed, 
His spirits want no foreign aid. 
Long life is his, in vigor passed, 
Exigtence welcome to the last— 
A spring that never yet grew stale; 
Such virtue lies in Adam’s ale. 

ro 
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THE DAY IS PAST AND GONE. 


“The day is past and gone,” 
And gentle evening sits upon the hills. 
With noiseless feet, the bright hours slipped away ; 
And from our lives Time claims another day. 


“The day is past and gone. 
Night draws her purple veil o’er hill and wold. 
Whither, O friend, have all thy bright dreams sped ? 
What thought is sweetest, now the day is dead? 


“The day is past and gone.” 
The silver stars come shining into heaven. 
I kneel beside my bed to-night to pray 
That God will keep us safe and right alway. 


“The day is past and gone.” 
The tender moon smiles from a quiet sky, 
I lay me down, through night’s long hours to sleep, 
With one last prayer for all that wake and weep. 
—Juliette Coates Harding, in Christian Register. 


Oo 
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PRAYER FOR OUR CHILDREN. 
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IN THE LAST DAYS. 


As we grow old, how softly, slowly close 

The doors of sense, and shut us from the world— 
Like tender petals of some ling’ring rose 

That, of a frosty night have inward curled! 


Dim as the figures in a dream now pass 
Those glittering shows that stirred our youthful 
hearts— 
Poor, hurrying shadows in a misty glass, 
Each but a moment seen ere it departs. 
Nor sight, nor sound, nor taste, of earth’s delights 
Can longer please ; these things are past and gone, 
The soul will put her quiet house to rights, 
And in the upper chamber watch the dawn. 
—James Buckham. 


WATCHFULNESS for opportunities of service is 
as important in its way as willingness to serve 
when the opportunity presents itself. If we 
were always on the loo out to be helpful to 
others, along the line of our own especial endow- 
ments, we could create a large sum-total of 
happiness with the expenditure of very little 
energy. For the strong man passing by on the 
pavement to lift a basket up the steps, or to 
carry it a block, is a mere trifle; but to the 
feeble woman or child who has the basket in 
charge, it is a crushing burden. In many in- 
stances like this, two hearts might be made 
sunshiny for the whole morning through such 
an act of thoughtful service,—the ‘heart that 
prompts the kind deed and the heart that ac- 
cepts it; but usually the man passes by, and 
never thinks of the service he might render. 
He has not in mind the woman’s feebleness and 
his own strength. He is not on the lookout for 
opportunities of being serviceable. He has not 
cultivated the habit of helpfulness along those 
lines in which he is especially endowed. If we 
were more watchful for openings to service, we 
should render more service as we go on in life, 
and we should be glad we had done so.—S. 8. 
Times. 


Generosity of Indians—Thomas C. Battey 
says that on one occasion an Arapaho Indian, 
being ill, asked him to take one of his ponies to 
the agency and sell it and with the proceeds 
purchase certain things of which his family stood 
in need. He accepted the commission and sold 
the pony for a good price in cash. After buy- 
ing the things wanted he had a balance of $12. 
An Indian of the same tribe to which the sick 
man belonged was present, and learning of this 
balance, said: “I need some things for my 
family and I have no money. Give me the $12 
that is left.” “No,” said Friend Battey, “I 
can’t do that, for it is not my money.” The 
Indian replied: “ You no understand Indians.” 
Then turning to the agent he explained matters 
through an interpreter, whereupon the agent 


told Battey to let him have the money. He 
did so and then returned to the Indian camp. 
He told the sick man how much he got for his 
pony and what he had paid for the goods. He 
seemed much pleased. He paused before pro- 
ceeding with his report, for he feared that his 
friend would not be pleased with the remaining 
item. The Indian asked: “ How many dollars 
left?’ He replied, “Twelve.” “You bring 
that home?” “No; I gave it to ,” ex- 
plaining the whole matter. “That right. He 
my brother.” 

These Indians did not belong to the same 
family, but were members of the same tribe. 

“ The sentiment of brotherhood,” says Friend 
Battey, “is much broader and much more prac- 
tical among Indians than among professedly 
Christian white people.” 


you call her a darling. She is a darling, and no 
mistake. God bless her.” 

And then he told his friend what he had seen 
and heard in the horse-car—N. Y. Evangelist. 


Father, our children keep! 
We know not what is coming on the earth ; 
Beneath the shadow of Thy heavenly wing, 
O, keep them, keep them, Thou who gav’st them 
birth. 
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Tue Christian religion has a far more power- 
ful hold upon mankind than ~ mere array of 
t 


Father, draw nearer us ! 
Draw firmer round us Thy protecting arm ; 
O, clasp our children closer to Thy side, 


outward evidences can give it. It is rooted deep C 
Uninjured in the day of earth’s alarm. 


in the conscious weakness and sinfulness of man- 
kind, and in men’s conscious need of the knowl- 
edge and mercy of God. Its great hold upon the 
human heart is in the fact that it supplies this 
knowledge and assures and manifests this merey. 
In this sphere are found the deepest grounds for 
faith, which, while in no way diminishing the 
value of other reasons, do underlie all other rea- 
sons, and impart to them a convincing value 
Which they could not otherwise possess. —Selected. 
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Them in Thy chambers hide ! 

O, hide them and preserve them calm and safe, 
When sin abounds, and error flows abroad, 

And Satan tempts, and human passions chafe. 


O, keep them undefiled ! 
Unspotted from a tempting world of sin; 

That, clothed in white, through the bright city gates, 
They may with us in triumph enter in. 


—H. Bonar. 
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Natural History, Science, &. 


The Sahara Desert—The Sahara as a whole 
is not below sea-level; it is not the dry bed of a 
recent ocean, and it is not as flat as the pro- 
verbial pancake all over. Part of it, indeed, is 
very mountainous, and all of it is more or less 
varied in level. The Upper Sahara consists of 
a rocky plateau, rising at times into considerable 
peaks; the Lower, to which it descends by a 
steep slope, is “a vast depression of clay and 
sand,” but still, for the most part, standing high 
above sea-level. No portion of the Upper Sahara 
is less than 1300 feet high. Most of the Lower 
reaches from two to three hundred feet. The 
two spots below sea-level consist of the beds of 
ancient lakes, now much shrunk by evaporation 
owing to the present rainless condition of the 
country ; the soil around these is deep in gypsum, 
and the water itself is considerably salter than 
the sea. That, however, is always the case with 
fresh water lakes in their last dotage, as Ameri- 
can geologists have amply proved in the case of 
the Great Salt Lake of Utah. Moving sand 
undoubtedly covers a large space in both divis- 
ions of the desert; but, according to Sir Lambert 
Playfair, our best modern authority on the 
subject, it occupies not more than one-third 
part of the entire Algerian Sahara. Elsewhere 
rock, clay, and muddy lake are the prevailing 
features, interspersed with not infrequent date 
groves and villages, the product of artesian 
wells, or excavated spaces, or river oases. 
Even Sahara, in short, to give it its due, is not 
by any means so black as it’s painted.— Corn- 
hill Magazine. 


Owl Characteristics—Last spring, while wan- 
dering about the woods, I was attracted by the 
barking of my dog, and on going to him, found 
a young of the Great-horned Owl, that had 
fallen out of the parent nest. It was in a little 
creek-bed, and the parent owls had nicely con- 
cealed it by covering it up with leaves. I de- 
cided at once to make a pet of it. A few days 
later I took a half-grown Barred Owl (Smyrnium 
nebulosum) from a hollow sycamore, and placed 
it with the first, with the intention of comparing 
the habits and dispositions of the birds. 

They are now full-grown, and have indeed 
proved to be very interesting pets. They have 
the run of an out-house that gives them plenty 
of room to play about in. They have become 
very much attached to each other, and if one 
is removed from their apartment the other is 
inconsolable until its return. And then such a 
bowing and nodding to each other is ludicrous 
indeed. The disposition of the two birds is very 
dissimilar. The Bubo is by far the nobler bird 
—as tame asa cat, good-natured and intelligent, 
pleased at the appearance of familiar faces, but 
suspicious of strangers. Always greets my ap- 
ee at the door of the owl-house with a 

ow hoo! hoo! Greatly enjoys having his head 
scratched; shuts his eyes, and his voice will sink 
almost to a whisper. 

The Barred Owl is just the opposite: un- 
tamable, revengeful, suspicious alike of every- 
thing and everybody. Mice, rats, ground-squir- 
rels, kittens, chicken-heads and small birds are 
first thoroughly crushed by their beaks and are 
then usually swallowed whole; before swallowing 
birds they first pluck out their feathers. During 
the summer months small fish formed the staple 
diet of my pair of pets. 

The Barred Owl has developed a great hatred 
for the boys, probably as a result of their dis- 
position to guy him whenever an opportunity 
offers. This dislike has lately taken shape by 
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his making a dive at every boy that enters his 
house, raking the top of his head with his claws 
as he passes over him, and then giving vent to 
his peculiar laughing cry of “Who! hoo! hoo 
are you!”—Dr. W. 8S. Strode, in the American 
Naturalist. 

Odd Trees and Plants.—There is a small tree 
growing near Tuscarora, Nevada, the foliage of 
which at certain seasons is said to be so luminous 
that it can be distinguished a mile away in the 
darkest night. In its season, it emits sufficient 
light to enable a person to read the finest print. 
Its luminosity is said to be due to parasites. 

There is a tree that grows but one place in 
the world, and that is near the Dead Sea. It 
produces fruit resembling luscious apples, which 
are beautiful only to the eye, when bitten are 
found to contain salty ashes. They are called 
the “apples of Sodom.” 

The Cow-tree of South America is another 
peculiar tree; it yields a fluid which is very 
much like the milk of the cow in appearance, 
richness and flavor. 

Venus’ Fly-trap is a strange plant. The leaf 
is two-lobed and on each lobe are three hairs, 
which, on being touched by an insect, the two 
halves collapse and inclose the insect. Several 
fine specimens can be seen in the conservatory 
in the Golden Gate Park. 

A plant growing in the United States of 
Columbia in South America, is named the Ink 
Plant. The juice is used for writing, and is said 
to be indelible. It is very useful in writing 
public records and documents. Vick’s Magazine 
tells of a plant that grows in Arabia, called the 
Laughing Plant, because its seed produces the 
same effect as laughing gas. The flowers are of 
a bright yellow, and the seeds resemble black 
beans, two or three growing in each pod. The 
natives dry and pulverize them ; and the powder, 
if taken in small doses, will make the most 
dignified person act like a clown: he will dance, 
laugh, and cut the most fantastic capers. When 
the excitement ceases, the exhausted exhibitor 
of these antics falls asleep, and when he awakes 
he has not the faintest remembrance of his frisky 
doings.— The Kindergarten. 

Spreading of Plants.—The celebrated eruption 
of Krakatoa entirely exterminated the flora of 
the island, and covered the entire superficies 
with volcanic debris. The only methods by 
which the desolate area could receive new plant 
life were the agency of the currents, the action 
of the winds, and the carrying of seeds by birds 
—methods identical with those through which 
naturalists believe recent coral islands to have 
received their plants. M. Treub, who reached 
Krakatoa in 1886, only three years after the 
occurrence of the eruption, gathered near the 
coast the seeds of sixteen species, and upon the 
mountain eleven kinds of ferns and eight of 
flowering plants, four of which were composites. 
All the coast species, except Gymnothriz elegans, 
a grass common in the adjacent island of Sava, 
were identical with the colonizing species which 
are common to all recent coral islands. Only 
two of the mountain ferns were identical with 
those of the coast. The soil of the island is in 
its composition not at all favorable to the growth 
of ferns, yet M. Treub says that, as regards the 
number of individuals of the various species, 
the new flora may be considered as consisting 
almost entirely of ferns, the flowering species 
only occurring here and there in isolated groups. 
The decay of two forms of moss and of six 
species of alge has furnished aliment to the 
ferns, which in their turn are doubtless destined 
to give way to the higher classes of plants. 








Wood-pulp for Paper—At the beginning of 
the present year there were forty-four wood- 
pulp manufactories in Norway, all of which 
were in full swing, and four new wood-pulp 
works were in course of erection. The export 
during last year of mechanical wood-pulp and 
wet and dry cellulose amounted in the aggre 
gate to about 200,000 tons. 


Skillful Feeding—When my first child was 
cutting his teeth, said a mother who had brought 
up a large family of children, I kept constantly 
by me a bottle of “chalk mixture” to regulate 
his bowels. That was the remedy then employed 
in such cases. But as I learned more I ceased 
to use medicine of any kind, and my children 
who came later I fed skilfully, so they had no 
need of medicine. When they were teething, I 
kept them as much as possible in the open air, 
wrapping them up on cold and wet days, and 
letting them play on a covered piazza with 
southern exposure. If their bowels were loose, 
I gave them scalded milk and toasted bread or 
cracker; and all the time, even in the very 
hottest weather, [ kept a flannel shirt on them 
that completely covered the bowels, so they 
could not be chilled. The application of flannel 
to the surface of the skin, and especially over 
the bowels, will often cure cases of diarrhwa 
without the use of any other remedy. 

If they were constipated I gave them oatmeal 
or graham mush, ripe fruit, apple sauce, molasses 
candy, and other laxative foods, of which dried 
figs and raisins are perhaps as effective and 
agreeable as any that can be named. Some 
obstinate cases of constipation have been cured 
by the free use of raisins. 

Though in my childhood salt pork was the 
omnipresent dish at meal-time, I abjured every 
form of the “product of the hog” from my table, 
and I think because of that my children were 
quite free from eruptions on their faces and 
bodies, even when teething. Frequent bathing 
in tepid water, followed by vigorous rubbing, so 
that all the pores of the skin are kept free and 
open, is the great safeguard against eruptions on 
the surface of the body. If in addition to this 
the bowels are kept in perfect condition, the 
skin will be smooth and healthy. 

I made a study of foods, and taught my 
children to eat everything that I thought proper 
to put before them. If they objected to certain 
dishes, I tried various methods to overcome their 
objections, and they learned to eat and to like 
the various foods brought on the table. I put 
what would have been put into ~doctor’s bills 
into fruit and vegetables in their season, and 
I found very little occasion for medicines or 
doctors. 





Items. 


High Licensein Nebraska.—H. W. Hardy, “ Father 
of the Nebraska High License law,” Lincoln, 
Says: 

“High License does increase the number of un- 
licensed drinking places. The last time we had 
access to the Internal Revenue Collector’s books, 
there were 91 persons in Omaha, and 17 in Lincoln, 
who held a Government permit without the sign of 
a city or State licemse. Of course they were selling 
liquor, or why did they pay for a Government per- 
mit? We never knew one liquor-dealer to com- 
plain of another. They all live in glass houses of 
violated law, and throwing stones would be danger- 
ous. Some parts of the State are even worse than 
the cities I have mentioned. If ten are making 
clear $1,000 each and you tax each of them $1,000, 
it would leave them no profits at all; but if four 
dropped out, or went into partnership with four 
others, then they could pay $6,000 and make money 
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again; for they save the expense of running four 
saloons and have all the trade the ten did. It does 
not lessen the drinks or the curse, but heavily in- 
creases them. After a man pays $1,000 he pushes 
things the best he knows how. It procrastinates 
Prohibition ten years. It is a whiskey devil in 
temperance garb. We were deceived by it, or Ne- 
-o would have Prohibition to-day. The money 
serves as a bribe. In Omaha it is $32 for every 
yoter. Praying church members vote for it just for 
the money. They are willing to let their boys slide 
rather than miss the money, At first the liquor 
men fought against it; now they fight for it. 

“There is now no longer any excuse for bein 
deceived as we were. The fraud has been teste 
and found wanting. I was first elected Mayor in 
1877, and again re-elected at the close of my first 
term. I thought at the time I had done a good 
thing to reduce the number of saloons from 22 to 
§, but when I found it did not lessen the curse I 
saw my mistake. There are just as many stabbings, 
shootings, and pounded noses as ever there were; 
just as many broken homes, crying wives and rag- 
ed children. It is no great consolation to a house- 
fon, hungry, crying wife to tell her that her husband 
ot drunk on High License whiskey. High License 
is one of the best devices to deceive good temper- 
ance people.” 


The Negro Question in the South Carolina Episcopal 
Convention.—The Independent gives the following 
information :— 


“The question of admitting Negroes to the 
Diocesan Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in South Carolina was settled last week, at 
the annual Convention, at least for the present. 
Bishop Howe in his address said: ‘ Our constitu- 
tion provides the qualification for clerical delegates. 
There is no word of color in that canon. It simply 
says “an ordained Christian minister, one in holy 
orders.” Now, if you would have me add color to 
the definition and say, for instance, a white man in 
holy orders, I answer that I cannot do it, because 
you are substituting a local for an ecclesiastical defi- 
nition. You urge, possibly, the opinion of gentle- 
men learned in the laws, and I answer that, while 
I yield great respect to the reference in matters 
pertaining to life and property and civil affairs, I 
must in ecclesiastical matters relating to church 
canons and constitutions, follow my own conscien- 
tious convictions. I must use my own eyes and not 
another’s. I say these things partly by way of self- 
vindication, partly for another reason. In self- 
vindication, because I learn that some have thought 
that I ought, for peace’ sake, to leave off from my 
list names of colored clergymen who come up to 
canonical requisitions and constitutional requisi- 
tions. If I could even think of such a thing I 
should be unworthy of my position, and of you who 
invited me to it.’ 

“The bishop’s party had a majority of the con- 
vention. The be delegates from the thirteen seced- 
ing churches were present, the only colored dele- 
gate at the convention being Pollard, known in the 
controversy as the ‘bone of contention.’ Early in 
the proceedings the seceders presented themselves 
in a body and read an address in which they an- 
nounced their willingness to return to the conven- 
tion, provided there was to be an entire separation 
of the races. Next was submitted an amendment 
to the constitution defining the qualifications of 
clerical delegates in such a manner as to exclude 
colored clergymen who may hereafter apply for ad- 
mission, but in effect admitting Pollard. A fight 
was made on this by the anti-colored party, but it 
was finally passed, and has to be again passed at 
the convention of 1890 by a two-third vote. Thus 
& majority of the seceders accepted the compromise 
and returned to their allegiance to the convention. 
About half a dozen marched out of the convention, 
declaring they would not sit in it as long as a 
colored man occupied aseat. There are four colored 
churches in the diocese, neither of which have 
elected lay delegates to the convention for the past 
five or six years.” 


The Presbyterian Assembly on Color Caste.—At the 
recent meeting of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
ly in New York, a report of a conference com- 
mittee of the Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
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churches was pena which approved “ the policy 
of separate churches, Presbyteries and Synods [for 
the colored members], subject to the choice of the 
colored people themselves’’ This policy was de- 
nounced as unchristian, and the paragraph was 


stricken from the report by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 


Institute for Colored Youth, Philadelphia. —The 
37th Annual Report of the Managers of this irsti- 


tution states that Richard Humphreys, a native of P 


the Island of Tortola, in the West Indies, died in 
1832, bequeathing a sum of $10,000 to found an in- 
stitution, under the care of members of the Society 
of Friends, “having for its object the benevolent 
design of instructing the descendants of the African 
race in school learning, in the various branches of 
the mechanical arts and trades, and in agriculture, 
in order to prepare, fit and qualify them to act as 
teachers.” The “Institute was founded in 1837. 
The teachers are all colored persons, except those 
in the industrial department. The number of 
graduates to the present time is about 250. Many 
of these, as well as others of the pupils who did not 
graduate, are now engaged in teaching in several 
of the Southern States. 

During the past year, an additional lot of ground 
was purchased, a building erected thereon, and in- 
struction commenced in the trades of carpentry, 
bricklaying, shoemaking, dressmaking, &c. In this 
department there are 120 students, making the 
whole number on the roll 417. Great interest is 
felt in the industrial department, and the number 
desiring admission into it is far more than can be 
received, with the present accommodations. 





AFTER all that I have said about the perils to 
young men from temptations in business, from the 
wine-cup and other sensualities, from theatres 
and from vicious amusements, and from the 
skepticisms which are in the air, the chief peril 
lies in the depraved heart which is at enmity with 
God. This is surely no new thing under the 
sun. Human nature is about the same in 
America to-day that it was in Palestine and 
Greece and Rome eighteen centuries ago. Paul’s 
weapons are our only weapons. Various methods 
and machineries have been invented—some of 
them with an eye to reach and save the young ; 
they are good so long as Christ’s Spirit is 
“within the wheels;” otherwise they only absorb 
and waste the power of the Church. Jesus 
Christ is the only hope of young men to-day. 
Preach, brethren! preach his precious Gospel of 
salvation, hot with love and mighty in heavenly 
power! Live, fellow-Christians! live out the 
beauty and warmth and holiness which Christ 
inspires. Then God will be with us, and will 
make his Church the home, the refuge, and the 
training-school of the rising generation. IfSatan 
captures the young men of America (and thus 
captures our country) it can only come about 
through the indolence or worldliness or coward- 
ice or faithless treachery of the Church of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.—Selected. 





“THE next day we passed on; for the Lord 
had said unto me: If but one man or woman 
were raised up by his power, to stand and live 
in the same Spirit that the prophets and apostles 
were in, who gave forth the Scriptures, that 
man or woman should shake all the country 
in their profession for ten miles round. For 
people had the Scriptures, but were not in that 
same Light, and Power, and Spirit, which they 
were in that gave forth the Scriptures: and so 
they neither knew God, nor Christ, nor the 
Scriptures aright; nor had they unity one with 
another, being out of the Power and Spirit of 
God.” — George Fox’s Journal, First ition, 
Folio 1694, Page 72. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

The British Friend and the London Friend, 
for Sixth Month, each contain pretty full re- 
orts of the proceedings of London Yearly Meet- 
ing, which commenced on the 22nd of Fifth 
Month. 

Among the strangers in attendance for whom 
certificates were read, were Samuel Morris and 
Thomas P. Cope, of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, who received a cordial welcome. 

A suggestion that more systematic arrange- 
ments should be made for the reporting of the 
proceedings of the Yearly Meeting, was met 
with a fear that the Yearly Meeting would be- 
come more and more of a popular, and less and 
less of a religious assembly. 

Joseph Storrs Fry was appointed Clerk, and 
Caleb Rickman Kemp and Arthur Pease, as- 
sistants. 

The reading of the Epistles from other Yearly 
Meetings opened the way for some remarks on 
the subject of correspondence with Friends in 
America, “towards which” one Friend stated, 
“he was rather negatively than positively mind- 
ed.” This arose from sympathy with those with 
whom London Yearly Meeting retained no con- 
nection, and who “were separated from their 
brethren conscientiously for truth’s sake, that 
the ancient doctrines and discipline of our So- 
ciety should be maintained in its integrity.” 
Another Friend compared the state of thing in 
the American Yearly Meetings to “a ship with 
a great deal of sail and making great way, but 
with a very little amount of ballast.” His feel- 
ing was, that in proportion as such work was 
extended we needed a proportionate supply of 
religious growth and experience. 

In considering the reports from the Quarter] 
Meetings, it was stated that meetings in outed 
tural districts were generally dwindling in num- 
ber of attenders, while those in towns were better 
maintained. This appeared to be owing to the 
diminished profits of agriculture, which induce 
many of our members to leave that for other oc- 
cupations. 

The tabular statement gave a total member- 
ship of 15,574, an increase of 43 during the year. 
The births had been 163, the deaths 214. The 
number of recorded ministers was 342. 

In the consideration of the state of Society, one 
of the visitors expressed a desire, that Friends, 
in their efforts to promote the well-being of the 
people, might not be led into methods which are 
out of harmony with our religious views and 
testimonies, which seem to belong to other peo- 
ple: in connection with this subject, the belief 
was expressed that we shall find our chief 
strength to consist in the faithful maintenance 
of our underlying principles, and the precious 
testimonies that have grown out of them. 

It was also stated by one or more of those who 
spoke at that time, that there was reason to fear 
that Friends were losing their hold of the testi- 
mony as to the spiritual nature of worship, 
which the Society had held for more than 200 
years. 

Among the subjects which claimed the notice 
of the Yearly Meeting, was the report of the 
Foreign Mission Association, which is a volun- 
tary organization, not directly under the super- 
vision of the meeting. The Report on Edu- 
cation referred to the efforts being made to 
establish a high-class school for the children of 
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Friends. A revised form of Marriage Certifi- 
cate, adapted, we suppose, to the new marriage 
regulations, was read. A proposition to lessen 
the number of reports brought before the Yearly 
Meeting, was referred to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings. The same course was taken with a report 
on the Opium Traffic. Two of the Quarterly 
Meetings had asked the Yearly Meeting to con- 
sider the subject of the legalized experiments 
(for surgical purposes) on living animals. Some 
of those who spoke thought that Friends were 
not sufficiently acquainted with the case to take 
action upon it. In the report of the “Continental 
Committee,” reference was made to the Confer- 
ence of Australian Friends, held at Melbourne 
last year; and the growth of the school at Ho- 
bart was noted. 

The question of the re-appointment by the 
Yearly Meeting of a Home Mission Committee, 
elicited remarks from several Friends who were 
uneasy with the manner in which its operations 
were carried on, particularly with the employ- 
ing a set of men for its service, who were sup- 
ported by its funds. This, it was stated, was an 
admission amongst us of the clerical principle, 
and was likely to interfere with our position as 
a religious body, and to modify the character of 
our work assuch. After considerable discussion, 
the committee was re-appointed. 

Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting introduced the 
subject of the social condition of the poor. After 
a long discussion a minute was adopted, com- 
mending the whole subject to the attention of 
Friends. 

The question of peace was considered in a 
joint session of men and women Friends. 

A proposal for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to visit meetings throughout the Yearly 
Meeting was deferred till next year. 

The meeting closed on the 30th of Fifth 
Month, after the reading of the usual General 
Epistle. 


We have received from the Census Office of 
the Department of the Interior, a circular letter, 
requesting that the farmers of our country will 
keep an account of the products of their farms 
from the 1st of the present month to the last day 
of the Fifth Month, 1890, so as to be able to an- 
swer the inquiries of the agent who visits from 
house to house in the Sixth Month of 1890. 

The letter also requests that all physicians 
who have not received a copy of the “ Phy- 
sicians’ Register,” will send their names and ad- 
dresses to the Census Office, when a copy will be 
mailed to them. It is on the voluntary co- 
operation of the medical profession, that the 
Census officers largely rely for the vital statistics 
of mortality which form so valuable a part of 
the data gathered by the Census. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

Unrtep Srates.—Official returns of the Pennsyl- 
vania election, held on the 18th instant, show that in 
29 counties a majority of 48,142 votes were cast for the 
Prohibitory amendment, and in 38 counties a majority 
of 237,162 against it: making a total of 189,020 against. 
The total vote has not yet been furnished. The prin- 
cipal reasons for the defeat were, that while the Pro- 
hibitionists had but about $6,000 to conduct the cam- 
paign, the saloon interest is believed to have spent 
not less than $1,000,000. The daily press generally 
were opposed to the amendment, and many temper- 
ance people honestly believed that the present license 
law, with its prohibitory features, was better than the 
proposed amendment, the adoption of which would 
repeal the license law, and before the Legislature 
could be convened, the State would be left for months 
to come, without any law regulating the liquor traffic. 

The “Grand Worthy Patriarch of the Grand Di- 
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vision of Pennsylvania, Sons of Temperance,” has 
issued an address to the subordinate divisions, in which 
he says, “the educational work of the campaign has 
reached the moral consciousness of the State, sealing, 
sooner or later, the doom of the entire liquor traffic.” 

The Prohibitory Amendment to the Constitution of 

Rhode Island, was, on the 20th instant, repealed by 
vote of the people. The total vote in the State was 
28,449 for repeal to 9853 against, or 5469 more than 
the three-fifths vote required. The vote as taken was 
on “ Article VIII” of the amendments to the Consti- 
tution, which annuls “ Article V,” the prohibitory 
article. 
The Senate of Michigan has passed a local option 
bill. A number of serious defects led the Supreme 
Court to declare the local option law of two years ago 
unconstitutional, and the new act has been carefully 
framed to avoid these objections. 

The Governor of Missouri has signed a bill which 
= music, cards, dice, billiard tables, pool tables, 

owling alleys and boxing gloves in saloons, and will 
go into effect Seventh Month Ist. It is said that St. 
Louis and Kansas City saloons will be most seriously 
affected by the new law, and about 3,000 of them will 
have to change their style of operations. 

The Cherokee Indians have recently dedicated, with 
great rejoicings, their new seminary for girls at Tahle- 
quah, Indian Territory. The building is three stories 
high, contains more than one hundred rooms, a chapel, 
study and recitation rooms; is steam-heated and sup- 
plied with waterworks of its own, and cost $200,000. 
The money comes from the lease of the Indians’ lands 
to cattle companies. 

The complaints in Indiana about the destruction of 
wheat by a strange insect are increasing. They come 
chiefly ene the central and eastern parts of the State, 
but the ravages of the little bug have already spread 
to Northern Indiana, and the Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture regards the reports as alarming. 
The insect is what is known among agriculturists as 
the “green midge,’ another species of which is the 
“red midge.” The green midge has not been seen by 
farmers since 1865, when it almost entirely destroyed 
the wheat crops in Indiana and neighboring States. 
Millions of them appear in a field, settle upon the 
stalk, from which they draw the sap, causing the grain 
to shrivel before it is matured. 

From statements now coming in, the loss from the 
flood in Williamsport is estimated at $10,000,000. The 
lumbermen have about completed arrangements for 
the collection of the logs which are to be brought back 
by railroad. 

Col. John I. Rogers, Judge Advocate General, and 
Chief of the Bureau of Information at Johnstown, has 
submitted an elaborate report to Adjutant General 
Hastings in reference to the number of human lives 
sacrificed. He estimates that 4,000 will entirely cover 
the number lost. 

On the 24th instant, a fire occurred at Johnstown 
which destroyed 25 buildings, including a large brick 
school-house, in the first ward. Many of the burned 
buildings had been washed from their foundations, but 
most of them contained household goods, which had 
been saved from the flood. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 400, 
which is 5 more than during the previous week and 11 
more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the entire number 210 were males and 190 females: 
41 died of consumption ; 35 of cholera infantum; 25 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 23 of diseases 
of the heart; 20 of convulsions; 19 of marasmus; 18 
of pneumonia; 17 of typhoid fever; 16 of inflamma- 
tion of the brain ; 14 of debility ; 11 of old age and 10 
of scarlet fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, 107 ; 4’s, reg., 128} ; coupon, 
129}; currency 6’s, 118 a 130. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners, at 113 cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

Feed.—Winter bran, choice and fancy, $14.25 a 
$14.50; do., fair to good, $13.50 a $14.00. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$2.25 a $2.65; do., do., extras, $2.75 a $3.25; No. 2 
winter family, $3.35 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.00 a $4.25; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.10a $4.60 ; 
Ohio, clear, $4.10 a $4.40; do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; 
Indiana, clear, $4.10 a $4.40; do., straight, $4.50 a 
$4.75; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.10 a 
$4.40; do. do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $4.75 a $5.15; Minnesota, clear, $3.25 
a $4.00; do., straight, $4.25 a $5.00; do., patent, $5.25 
a $5.75. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 924 a 93 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 42 a 42} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 32} a 33} cts. 


Beef cattle.—Extra, 4} a 5 cts.; good, 43 a 48 cts.; 
medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 3§ cts. ; fat cows, 2} 
a 3} cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 4§ a 4} cts.; good, 4} a 4} cts.; me. 
dium, 3} a 4 cts.; common, 2} a 3} cts.; culls, 1 a 2} 
cts. Spring lambs, 4} a 8 cts. 

Hogs.—Western, 63 a 63; State, 5} a 6 cts. 

Foreien.—C. 8. Parnell’s appeal against the . 
ponement of his libel suit against the Times has a 

dismissed with costs. The Appeal Court decided that 
the delay in the trial had not damaged Parnell’s 
character, the Times having admitted the libel and 
paid the money into court. 

Gladstone lays down the following three fundamental 
principles upon which he believes Home Rule to be 
right and wise: He maintains, first, that the separation 
of a dependency has never been caused by the granting 
of an autonomy; second, that separation has in numer- 
ous cases been caused by the refusal of autonomy ; and 
third, that there have been abundant cases in which 
separation has been prevented by the granting of 
autonomy. Gladstone supports these propositions b 
reference to colonial history. At the beginning of his 
public career, he says, there was not a colony that was 
not held by precarious tenure, but since being granted 
the fullest liberty in the management of their own 
affairs all have been bound strongly to the “empire, 
He appeals to the nation to give the same liberty to 
Ireland. 

In the Spanish Cortes on the 21st instant, Becer 
Minister of the Colonies, reaffirmed that the United 
States Government had made no proposition relative 
to the purchase of Cuba. He added that no proposal 
looking to the sale of the island would be entertained 
by the Spanish Government. 

There is almost no doubt that a conference of the 
powers will be held this year to devise measures for 
the suppression of the slave trade in Africa. The 
British Government, in the Third Month, communi- 
cated with the Government at Belgium on the subject, 
and it was arranged that Belgium should take the 
initiative in inviting the powers to the conference. 
Communications are now passing between the two 
governments with reference to the preliminaries that 
must be arranged before the conference meets, and 
informal communications have also taken place with 
the representatives of the other governments concerned. 

A law has been passed in Waldeck, Germany, for- 
bidding the granting of a marriage license to a person 
addicted to intemperance. 

Russian authorities have sentenced 41 students of 
the Cracow University to three days’ imprisonment, 
and to pay a fine of 500 florins for singing Polish songs 
while on an excursion. 

Russia has readopted the law which forbids heirs to 
the throne contracting marriages with persons not mem- 
bers of the Orthodox Greek Church. 

Crops in the south of Russia are in a bad condition 
owing to hot weather. 

A dispatch from Shanghai states, that Russia has 
covastal Deer Island, in Corea, as a coaling and naval 
depot. There is a Russian man-of-war there, and no- 
body is allowed to land or leave without a permit from 
the Admiral. The possession of the island gives Russia 
great advantage over England. 

One-half of the important city of Lachan, in the 
a of Szechuen, China, was recently destroyed 

y a fire. The conflagration raged four days. It is 
estimated that 1,200 persons were killed. Most of 
them were crushed in trying to escape from the narrow 
streets. Ten thousand persons are homeless. A fund 
has been started for the relief of the sufferers. 

Two Boston men have passed through Pictou, on 
their way home from the Magdalen Islands. They 
represent a syndicate of American capitalists, who 
propose to buy the islands and build on them a seco 
Gloucester. The islands are owned by Captain Coffin, 
heir to the estate of the late Admiral Coffin, who, 
many years ago, for services rendered the British 
Government, received the islands by grant. Captain 
Coffin has offered the property for sale, the price, it is 
said, being $500,000, ne the Boston wales has 
concluded to purchase. Large fishing works will be 
started there, including a number of canning establish- 
ments. Pictou is to be made the port of trans-shipment, 
and a steamer will ply between that port and the 
Magdalens. 


NOTICE. 

Westtown BoarpinG ScHooi.—During the Sum- 
mer term the stage will be at Westtown Station to 
convey passengers to the school on the arrival of the 
7.09, 8.58, 2.53 and 4.55 trains from Broad St. Station. 

J. G. WriuiaMs, Supt. 
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